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1667, over the signature of G. F., (the initials of 

George Fox,) the following document, which is 

J. M.. 

A Warning to all to keep out of the fashions of the world, 


which lead them below the serious life; and not to fashion 
themselves according to the world. 


I find in an ancient publication, under date o 


interesting and instructive. 


Friends keep out of the fashions of the world, 
let not your eyes, and minds, and spirits run after! 
every fashion (in apparel of the nations) for that 
will lead you from the solid life, into a full 
stomach, with that spirit that leads to follow the! 
fashions of the nations, every fashion of apparel 
that gets up; but mind that which is sober and) 
modest, and keep your fashions; therein you may} 
judge the world, whose minds and eyes are in| 
that, “what they shall put on, what they shall! 
eat; and Friends that see the world so ofien 
after their fashions, and follow them, and ran into} 
them, in that they cannot judge the world, but the 
world will rather judge them. 

Therefore keep all in the modesty, and plain-; 
ness, and fervency, and sincerity, and be circum-| 
spect; for they that follow those things the world’s’ 
spirit invents daily, cannot be solid; and many 
fashions might be instanced, both of hats and 
clothes of men and women, that daily are invent- 
ed, which they that run into them are near unto) 
the world's spirit, and their eyes are gazing after’ 
them, when they should be upon the Lord, from 
whom they should receive judgment. 

Therefore all keep down that spirit of the 
world that runs into so many fashions to please! 
“the lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and the 
pride of life:’’ and “ Fashion not yourselves ac-| 
cording to your former lust of ignorance; and let 
the time past be sufficient, which you have lived) 
according to the lusts of men, and the course of 
the world, that the rest of your time you may live! 
to the will of God, taking no thought what you! 
shall eat, what you shall drink, or what you shall, 
put on;” therein your lives may judge the hea- 
then, and that you may be as the * lilies; for no-| 
thing you brought into the world, neither any! 
thing shall you take out:’’ and therefore while the 
eye is gazing after every new fashion, and the mind| 
and the desire is thirsting to get it, when it has it,| 
it lifts up its mind, and so brings himself under, 


the judgment of them that be in the sober life,| see swelling into Mount Carmel, where we were 


and of the world also, and to be like one of them. | 
Therefore take heed to the world’s fashions, lest 
ye be moulded up into their spirit, and that will 
bring you to slight the truth, and lift up the 
wrong eye, and wrong mind, and wrong spirit,| 


and quench the Holy spirit; and through such|or two the animal would be delivered to him,| 


foolish toys, and fashions, and fading things, you| with a demand of a few piastres for the trouble 
may lose your conditions: 


And therefore take! 





|heed of the world, and trust not in uncertain 
| riches, neither covet the riches of this world, but 
“seek the Kingdom of God, and the righteous- 
,ness”’ thereof, and all outward things will follow; 
and let your m®mds be above the costly and vain 
ashions of attire, but mind “the hidden man of 
the heart”’ which is * a meek and a quiet spirit,” 
|which is “of great price with the Lord,’ and 
| keep to justice and truth in all your dealings and 
| tradings, at a word, and the form of sound words, 
in the power of the Lord, and equity, in yea and 
nay io all your dealings, that your lives and con- 
versations may be in Heaven, and above the 
earth, that they may preach to all that you may 
have to deal withal; so that you may be “as a 
city set on a hill that cannot be hid,’’ and as 
* Lights of the world,’ answering the equal prio- 
ciple in all, that God in all things may be glori- 


fied; “So that you may pass your time here with) 


fear, as pilgrims, and strangers, and sojourners,”’ 
as having an eye over all things that be uncertain, 
as cities, houses, lands, goods; so as things be- 
low, they that possess, as if they did not; and 
they that marry, as if they did not; yet as having 
a city whose maker and builder is God, and a 
possession of “an inheritance that will never 
fade away,” in which you have riches that will 
abide with you eternally. G. F. 
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THE HOLY LAND. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Nazareth and Mount Carmel. 


We passed the night of the 14th of April in 
our tents, just outside the town of Jenin. Our 
dragoman had warned us of the thievish charac- 
ter of the people of this neighborhood, so that we 
had an eye to such of our property as was lying 
about while the tents were preparing. ‘The Gov- 
ernor called, had coffee, and appointed four 
guards; so that we supposed ourselves safe from 
robbery. But in the morning the best mule was 
gone; and the four guards declared themselves 
wholly unable to say when, how, and by whom 
the animal was set loose from its fastenings and 
carried off. Our departure was delayed; the 
Governor was sent for; and a pretended inquiry 
was made: and this gave me opportunity to walk 
about for an hour after breakfast—through the 
little town, through an orange grove where every 
tree was white with blossoms; and up a neigh- 
boring hill, where I saw, to my surprise, a snowy 
mountain peak to the north-east. ‘This was the 
summit of Gebel Sheikh,—the mountain which 
closes in the north end of the valley of the Jor- 
dan, and then joins on to the range of Antiliba- 
nus. From my point of view | could see, too, 
the beautiful plain of Esdraelon which we were 
to traverse this day; and the hills to the north 
which enclosed Nazareth, where we hoped to 


'sleep this night; and to the west, some tokens of 


the rise of a line of hills which we should soon 


to go to-morrow. 
both cye and min«d! 
Our dragoman told us we might make our- 
selves easy about our mule. 
was in some stable in the town. 


What a prospect lay before 


of finding the mule on the mountains. 


He had no doubt it 


l We should be 
and hurt and blind the pure eye, and pure mind,/asked to leave a muleteer behind, and in a day 


bable that matters stood exactly so, for the mule- 
teer followed in two days with the beast, having 
paid fourteen piastres for the trouble of finding 
it! 

Thus far, we had travelled only among bills 
and along valleys; and to-day we heartily enjoyed 
our ride over the rich plain of Esdraelon. It was 
fertile and flowery from end to end; and the young 
partridges ran under the very feet of my horse. — 
Small birds flitted in multitudes on every side, 
and tall cranes stood among the high grass. The 
Carmel range grew upon the sight, as we had ex- 
pected; and the blue hills of Galilee closed in the 
view northwards: Little Mount Hermon rose on 
our sight; and on its north acclivity lay the vil- 
lage of Nain. A round hill, dropped over with 
old oaks, was Mount Tabor. Villages were well 
placed on such rising grounds as there were 
amidst the plain; and our track lay, broad, level, 
and green, among rows of tall artichokes and 
patches of rich cultivation. 

When about two-thirds of the way over, we 
srossed the great caravan track from Egypt to 
Damascus. We had been to Egypt, and we were 
going to Damascus; but we did not follow this 
track. We held on northwards, to the Galilean 
hills. 

We entered among these hills about an hour 
before we reached Nazareth, winding up and 
down, and round the base of one, and the shoul- 
der of another, sometimes ameng scattered wood, 
sometimes over stony tracks, and always in sight 
of many geats. After mousting a very steep 
pass, and coming to a well, and winding round a 
hill once more, we Camo suddenly in sight of 
pretty Nazareth. Its basin of fertility is charm- 
ing,—its little plain, full of gardens, and groves, 
and fields, surrounded, as it seemed, completely 
by hills. ‘The fown is in fact a poor one; but, 
built of stone, and covering a good deal of 
ground, and extending a little way up the western 
slopes, it looks well from above. 


Here, then, we had before our eyes the scenery 
amidst which Jesus grew up. Its character can- 
not have changed very much since his day. A 
fertile basin among the everlasting hills, and the 
primitive little town which they protect, must bear 
much the same aspect from age to age. The 
great addition is the convent and church of the 
Latin monks: but these buildings do not stand out 
offensively to the eye; but mingle well with the 
flat-roofed stone houses of the town. In this con- 
vent we had to take up our abode. We longed 
to pitch our tents on the green below the town; 
but there was apprehension of rain, and it was 
thought better to go under the convent roof, 
which is truly a hospitable one. 

I do not know what it is about the services of 
this church which is so affecting to strangers: 
but | observe that all travellers speak of the 
strong emotions excited here. Few believe that 
the places under the church are what they are 
said to be. Few believe that the little caves 
shown by the monks are the kitchen and sitting- 
room of the parents of Jesus; and that the spots 
marked out by two granite pillars are those 
where Mary and the Angel stood at the time of 
the annunciation. [ do not at all believe that 


these places were thus consecrated; yet | have 


seldom been so moved as I was this afternoon in 
the Church of the Annunciation at Nazareth. 


It is pro-; We were at least in the piace of residence of 
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Jesus, and saw what he saw every day;—the hol-| 
lows of the valleys, the outlines of the hills, the 
streams in their courses, and the wild flowers 
which every where on the slopes spread under 
foot. We were in the place which he called 
home. Entering the church with these impres- 
sions on our mind, we were saluted with a chaunt 
from a full choir,—the best music, incomparably, 
that I heard abroad. It told upon our very 
hearts. 


Of course, we visited the rocky recesses below 
the church which are called the abode of Joseph 
and Mary; and saw no rexsou to suppose that, 
while citizens of Nazareth, they lived in a grotto, 
rather than a house. We were shown, too, a 
portrait of Jesus, which the monks believe to 
have been copied from an original taken in his 
lifetime !—as if there had been portrait painting 
of that kind in those days!—and as if the Jews 
would have considered it lawful if there had! 
Such ignorance on the part of the monks pre- 
vents our relying on any traditions given by 
them; and I will therefore say nothing of the 
other places pointed out as sacred by them. 
Nazareth itself is sacred enough; and it is merely 
offensive to one’s feelings to speak of some of the 
strange stories the monks tell, and really believe, 
about Jesus and his family, in exhibiting what 
they declare to be the scenes of his life and daily 
actions. 


The next day, the uppermost feeling through-; 
out was of delight at the thought of the natural 
beauty amidst which Jesus was reared. From 
the heights above the town we looked down into 
dells full of verdure; and abroad over the rich 
plain we had crossed the day before, and over 
towards Carmel, where we were going to-day.— 
We rode among the hills for two hours, observ-| 
ing that clumps of forest trees became more fre-| 
quent, and that the scenery was changing its, 
character; and then we entered upon a tract, 
which was so like the outskirts of an English no- 
bleman's park, that I could hardly believe we 
were in the Holy Land. Rich grasses covered 
the slopes and levels, and clumps of ilex wooded 
every recess. We wound along under these 
clumps, and along the glades of the scattered 
forest,-and up broken banks, and then again 
through reaches of chequered shade. And how 
could we help thinking, at every step, who had 
once been here before us! 


We were almost sorry to leave these park-like 
hills, though we were descending into the plain of 
Zabulon, and Carmel was before us; and we 
were about to cross the old river Kishon which 
Elijah knew so well when he lived in this region; | 
and the blue sea was in sight,—that sea from! 
which Elijah’s servant saw the cloud arise which 
was no bigger than a man’s hand. 


We rode at the foot of Carmel, keeping the 
river Kishon for the most part on the right hand. 
There could not be a finer place of assemblage | 
than this plain for the children of Israel and the 
worshippers of the Sun (Baal) when Elijah sum- 
moned them to meet. From the foot of Mount 
Carmel, which stands out boldly into the sea, the 
beach stretches northwards in a fine sweep of fif- 
teen miles to Acre, and the old Tyre. ‘The plain 
of Zabulon, thus inclosed between the Galilean 
hills, Carmel, and the sea, held the assembled 
multitude on that great day. ‘The worship of the 
Sun was very imposing in all the countries where 
it subsisted. We have all heard of it as the 
worship of Apollo in Greece. I saw mighty) 
temples to the same God, under the name of Ra, 
in Egypt and Nubia; and under the name of Baal) 
at Baalbec,—a few days journey from this place, 
at the foot of Carmel, where his host of priests 
was defied by Elijah. (1 Kings, xviii.) Here, 
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stood his four hundred and fifty prophets, in all! At the present time, it is believed, on good au- 
their pomp. ‘thority, that the number of Africans annually im- 

Next we ascended the mountain itself; and we| ported into the Spanish colonies and Brazil amounts 
spent two nights in ihe convent on its beights; so|to from 80,000 to 100,000. 


that the 7 mene well impressed on my| «The latest official reports indicate an increased 
memory. We went down the mountain-side that) activity in the slave trade. The commissioners at 
afternoon, to see the caves where the schools of] Sierra Leone, in their report for 1844, say that 
»> where the y . . ; . a ; . 
the prophets used to be; where the young MeD notwithstanding the augmentation of the cruisers, 
were gathered together to learn what was known ihe addition of steam-vessels, and the increased 
of religion, and to a themselves or We ad vigilance of the. squadron, * We believe that the 
ministration. Whether the principal cave was! slave trade is increasing, and that it is conducted 
really thus occupied or not, some use was Cer- perhaps more systematically than it ever has been 
tainly made of it in ancient times. We found it | hitherto; and they add, * Nearly all the former 
a large square grotto; a spacious apartment in| noted slave-haunts appear to be still frequented; 
the mountain side,—cool, shadowy, and solemn. and in spite of the stringent measures adopted by 
All about its entrance, and over all that side of|the British commodore with the powerful force 
the mountain, from the beach below to the con-! ynder his command; there can be no question but 
vent on the height, was a perfect jungle of holly-| that there has been a very large number of slaves 
hocks, ilex, odoriferous shrubs, herbs of many sa- transported both to Cuba and Brazil.’ Her ma- 
vours, and wild flowers as gay as the rainbow.— jesty’s commissary judge at the Havanna, in his 
. . ” « Se 
Dry and drooping was all this vegetation when report for the same year, gives it as his opinion 
Elijah came hither at the end of the long drought, that 10,000 Africans had been brought into sla- 
and cast himself down upon the earth while his very during that period; and adds, ‘ that the fears 
servant watched on the ridge above. But oh! expressed in the report of the Ist of January, 
what an expanse of sky and of blue sea was there 144, respecting an active continuance of the 
. . = , . ™" © . ; 
for the man’s eye ee hile looking for trade, have been confirmed.’ This gentleman fur- 
a token of approaching rain! ‘To-day there Was ther states, that if the average of the importations 
not in all the sky a cloud so big as a tnan’s hand;) of slaves does not equal at the present time the 
but instead of a cloud, there was, at evening, the number annually introduced previously to the ad- 
everlasting sign of the silver bow. When the sun ministration of General Valdex, ‘ the cause must 
had sunk beneath the waters, and left a golden be ascribed to the smaller demand for slaves, ra- 
. Sle ‘ 
glow on both sea and sky, the young moon hung ther than to the diminished activity of the dealers, 
in the west yet a little while before the mild’ o¢ prohibitory measures of the government;’ and 
. ° . S ’ 
spring night veiled from my watching eyes ‘the he gives it as his opinion, that ‘if it suited their 
itt Ps ” . 
excellency of Carmel. interests to send vessels,’ whether from Havanna 
ee ee or other parts of Cuba, he ‘doubts whether they 
ACTS RESPECTING TAR arauR T would be deterred by the fear o i 
FACTS RESPECTING THE SLAVE TRADE. d be deterred by the fear of the blockading 
ee squadron.’ Her majesty’s commissioners at Rio 
A communication has lately been made by the de Janeiro, in their report, remark that ‘ the im- 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society to the portation of African. slaves during the year 1844 
First Lord of the Treasury of Great Britain, on has not diminished ; that the slave-dealers have 
‘managed to obtain the cover of different flags, 
under which they place in Africa, without risk, 
the indispensable means of pursuing their nefari- 
the efforts which are making to suppress this in-| ous trade;’ that enjoying * the certain protection 
iquitous traffic by the British government, are in- of their own government on the shores and in the 
territorial waters of the empire, they cannot but 
augment their infamous transactions, stimulated 
by the profits they leave, and regardless of the 
the employment of an armed force must ever horrors they oceasion.’ ‘These profits must be 
prove inadequate; and that ‘the extinction of sla- immense; for we are told, on the same authority, 
very and the slave trade will be attained most ef-|‘that the capture of four vessels would not subject 
them to loss, provided the fifih was successful in 
landing the slaves in Brazil.’ 


the subject of the African Slave Trade. 
The Society expresses their conviction, that 


sufficient; ‘that as long as slavery exists there is 
no reasonable prospect of its annihilation;”’ that 


fectually by employing means ofa moral, religious 
. 9 

mt te eee | ‘* With respect to the incompetency of an arm- 

I'he communication then states, that,— ed force to suppress the slave-trade, the foregoing 

“ With respect to the extent of the slave trade, facts might be deemed sufficient; but the papers 

it appears that from the year 1816 to 1843, both laid before parliament still further demonstrate 

inclusive, the number of African negroes landed this point. It appears from official returns, that 


‘for the purposes of slavery on the islands and on| from the year 1829 to 1844, both inclusive, the 


the continent of America, so far as the same number of slaves captured and adjudicated in the 
could be made up from the official reports, was| Mixed Commission Courts at Sierra Leone, the 
657,187; of these, 18,042 were captured, and) Havanna, Rio de Janeiro, and other places, was 
brought to or driven on shore on the islands or| 407, ana the number of slaves liberated, 57,639. 
coasts of America, and there liberated. Put it is| About 150 of the slavers were captured under the 
clear, from the documents on which this state- equipment article. In two cases the prosecution 
ment is founded, that a much larger number of was abandoned by the captors, and in twenty 
slaves was landed than is here given. ‘The num-|cases no adjudication took place; so that the ac- 
ber of vessels reported to have landed their slaves|tual number of slavers condemned amounted to 
during the period stated was 2313, of which the 385. But these captures were but few compared 
number of slaves on board 545 could not be as-|to the great number of cases which escaped the 
certained. ‘These slavers probably carried about vigilance and activity of the British cruisers. The 
208,000 slaves, which, added to 657,000, will give fact is, the skilfal arrangements, the daring ener- 
a total of 865,000 victims for the twenty-seven gy, and the personal impunity enjoyed by all par- 
years. Yet this estimate, fearful as it is in the|ties engaged in the slave trade, are found to be 
aggregate, does not approach the actual number) more than a match for the present, or indeed for 
of wretched Africans who were torn from their) any squadron of cruisers that can be employed on 
homes, and securely landed in the transatlantic, the coast of Africa in that service. 

slave-markets. It is highly probable that treble| “It is impossible, perhaps, to give an exact es- 
the number would scarcely approach the truth. timate of the sums of money which have been ex- 
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pended by this country in the attempt to suppress | Leone. The committee would add, that there/ed, from the al fresco habits of living, and pecu- 
the slave trade. It is highly probable, however,'are good grounds for believing that, in some of liar physiognomies of the inhabitants. The high 
that 520,000,000 sterling have been devoted, these cases, the slaves are deliberately butchered priest (or more properly capo-rabbino) has lately 
first and last, to this branch of the public service.|to avoid the cost of their maintenance, and the arrived here to fill the place of his deceased pre- 
There is not only the direct expense incurred by trouble of securing them. decessor from Jerusalem, where, we have been 
the cruisers which have been employed on the| * It is, then, incontrovertible that the coercive informed, seven dignitaries of this rank preside 
coasts of Africa, the West Indies, and Brazil, but| principle, as applied to the suppression of the over a college supported by the subsidies of the 
that which has been paid to foreign powers to se- slave trade, has failed; that it costs this country Hebrew communities scattered over the world for 
cure their co-operation, the expenditure in and/an immense amount of treasure; that it wastes|ihe education of rabbis; and with this central 
for Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and Fernando the health and lives of British seamen; that it ag- synod, the community of Rome is in regular cor- 
Po, bounties paid to captors of slavers, salaries to gravates the horrors, without sensibly mitigating respondence. Subordinate to him are six or seven 
the mixed commissions, pensions, &c. &c. &c.\the extent, of the traflic; and that some other pro-rabbis, to perform the usual service in the 
According to the latest estimate, the charge for|/means must be found, if ever this scourge of the synagogue, here called the scuola. 

the suppression of the slave trade is stated as fol-| human race be removed.” 
lows;—Vessels employed in the west coast of Af- es 

rica, £291,501; and for vessels not exclusively em- | THE JEWS AT ROME. 
ployed on that coast, £414,953: total, £706,454, 
exclusive of the sums paid to captors, mixed com- 
missioned courts, &c. Probably, the amount ac- 
tually expended is more than £1,000,000 sterling 
per annum. So vast an expenditure on ineffective 
efforts to suppress this hateful traffic, clearly 
shows the impolicy of the measures hitherto 
adopted to secure that end. 


It is another circumstance much to the honor 
of the Roman Israelites, that their children of 
both sexes are almost al] educated at the expense 
The Jews first settled in Rome at a period not of the community; the wealthier parents contri- 
now to be exactly determined, and under the em- bute to the support of the teachers, but the chil- 
perors inhabited the region of ‘l'rastevere, where dren of others are received at the schools without 
they had a synagogue; they continued in the same |@hy exaction of payment, and thus al] among the 
location under the popes, though at liberty to re- inhabitants receive the same degree of instruc- 
side in other parts till the time of Paul 1V., who,|tion. ‘I’here are five spacious class-rooms, in a 
by a bull issued in 1555, obliged them to settle on|rambling and outwardly dismal-looking mansion; 
ithis side the Tiber, within a given circuit, thus | the expenses, over and above what the slight as- 
* But to this. expenditure must be added the | originating the enclosure called the Ghetto.—/sistance received from the wealthier covers, are 
loss of life sustained by the cruisers on the pesti-|‘{heir numbers were allowed to increase under|defrayed by a contribution made on the simple 
lential shores of Africa, from which the danger-| Leo XII., and their quarter was enlarged. method of carrying a money-box every day through 
ous and the destructive character of the service| ‘The question of the era of their first establish-|the streets. At about five years of age, the chil- 
to British officers and seamen becomes apparent.| ment in Rome has been discussed at a reunion of dren begin their studies with the Hebrew lan- 
By returns made in 1841, it appears that. during! the Roman Academy of Archeology. guage, which precedes the Italian, and they are 
the preceding eleven years, the number of deaths; ‘The professor of Hebrew in the Roman univer-|to a degree masters of this before even learning 
on the West African station amounted to 840, of | sity opposed, on that occasion, the opinion that the letters of the latter. The religious studies, 
whom 18 were killed in action with slavers. ‘The| the Jews had been first located in ‘I'rastevere by taken entirely from the Old Testament, occupy 
number wounded is not given, nor the amount of| Augustus, or that Pompey had conducted them the early part of the day; then follow the profane, 
invalids sent home during the period,—but they jin slavery to Rome after his capture of Jerusa-|consisting of writing, accounts, ancient history 
must have been considerable. The number of|jem. He maintained the probability that at least (Greek and Roman,) the Italian language, and, 
cruisers employed varied from year to year from), portion of the colony in Rome had been con-|for the higher classes, a course of logic, the au- 
seven to nineteen, and the compliment of men) ducted hither from Asia Minor in the time of the thor used for which is Soave, a writer once in 
from 710 to 1536. The deaths, &c., which took | republic; finding support for this opinion from the more general repute than at present. 
place on board of vessels employed in the same | yse of the Greek language in some ancient sepul- 
service in the West Indies, Brazil, &c., are not) chral inscriptions belonging to this nation in'condition of this people at Rome imperatively 
given. A more perfect return for 1245 has, how-|Rome. He observed that tHe number settled calling for amchoration, before it can be said that 
ever, been laid before parliament; from which it here at the time of Caligula amounted to about they have been dealt with in the spirit of Chris- 
appears that the number of ships of war of all|25,000. So numerous were they at the time of tian justice. The confinement within a given 
classes ewployed for the suppression of the slave’ Augustus, that, according to Josephus, 8000 res- space (directly tending to confirm national fail- 
trade was 56, mounting 886 guns, and manned |idents accompanied the ambassadors arrived from ings, to keep alive whatever prejudices, whatever 

Jerusalem to the imperial palace. ‘their burial- narrowness of ideas may possibly exist, and to 


We regret that there is still so much in the 


by 9289 men. 


‘The frightful misery and death to which the! place was discovered by Bosio, outside the Porta! widen the alienation from those whose intercourse 
armed suppression of the slave trade gives rise on| Aortese, in 1602, with several tombs, on one of| might be of healthful consequence) has hitherto 
board the slavers, is most afflicting. Since the|which was the seven-branching candlestick, on prevented them from leaving their quarters after 
traffic has been declared contraband, it is an un-|another a Greek inscription, proving that their sunset, when the gates are shut, or from settling 


doubted fact that the vessels employed in the synagogue had existed in that quarter. in any part of the city, however unexceptionable 
transport of slaves from Africa to Cuba and Bra-| ‘The present population of the Ghetto was com- be their character or station,—leaving only the 


zil, have been constructed rather for swift sailing | puted at 3800 five years ago, the number of fam- privilege of depositing wares for merchandise in 
than for stowage: and yet that on board of them ilies 800; but the contemporary press now raises buildings without the enclosure. ‘This evil has 
incredible numbers of slaves are usually packed. the number of inhabitants to 5000. Amongst been, in its principle at least, abolished by the be- 
The history of human suffering and crime pre-|these, 2000 are paupers; 1000 support themselves neficent sovereign; but others, which a deputation 
sents no picture so truly heartrending and revolt- by various trades, chiefly that in articles of dress; of Israelites has submitted to his clemency and 
ing as that which is frequently witnessed on board|and the rest, in easy circumstances, have made judgment—such as the prohibition against the ex- 
the slavers. In the list of captures furnished by|their fortunes by merchandise. It is much to ercise of liberal professions, of all occupations 
Commodore Jones for 1844-5, we find a felucca/their honor that the poor, to whom the rich are coming within the category of arts; thus confining 
of 10 tons loaded with 40 slaves, another of 81 tons|so disproportionate in number, are entirely sup-jindustrial energies to a narrow, unintellectual and 
with 312 slaves, a schooner of 94 tons with 444 ported by the alms of their co-religionists; and profitless circle—these are grievances which, we 
slaves, a brigantine of 67 tons with 435 slaves, the sick, though admission is open to them alike trust, cannot long continue to be felt by any of 
and another of 130 tons with 685 slaves, besides| with Christians into any hospital of Rome, are whatever persuasion among the subjects of Pius 
their crews and stores! Of course the most fright-| provided with every attainable comfort, medicine, 1X.—Roman Advertiser, as quoted in the Voice 
ful misery, disease, and death result from this|and advice, from Jewish doctors, without leaving of Jacob. 
overcrowding; and the wretched victims who sur-/the Ghetto. ‘The chief practitioner of the medica! 

vive the perils of their voyage, are usually in so| profession (which they are only allowed to exer- a 
diseased and emaciated a state, as might justly | cise among themselves, nor can it consequently POCAHONTAS. 

fill with indignation and sorrow the hearts of all) be any road to diitinction or affluence) is the high! No other Indian female ever rendered such a 
not hardened by participation in this atrocious priest, who every morning goes his rounds to the service to a white man as Pocahontas, under cir- 
trade. Even in those cases in which the cruisers | houses of the sick, after attending the daily devo- cumstances so well calculated to excite admira- 
have been successful for a time in driving the tions in the synagogue. We have met this func-|tion. All have read the simple narrative of her 
slavers from particular parts of the coast, the tionary, attended by a servant in a Turkish dress,' intercession to save the life of Captain Smith, at 
slaves accumulated in the barracoons for ship-|and received with marks of profound reverence that critical period when his death would proba- 
ment have suffered ‘much disease and mortality|as he passes on in his medical progress; his im-|bly have led to the extirpation of his little suffer- 
from the crowded state of those places, and a | posing and majestic appearance, with a turban, ajing colony. But perhaps many have lost sight of 
scarcity of food,’ as may be seen from the last| flowing beard, and long vestment, added much to| one circumstance which is calculated to enhance 
official report of the commissioners at Sierra|the Oriental character the scene already possess-|its effect upon the feelings. We refer to the ten- 
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der years of the heroine; she was a child of eat] gave his consent, despatched an officer to wit- \only wish to pass for what they are, and they are 


twelve or thirteen years of age. 

From the accounts we have of the case, we see 
abundant reason to believe that nothing could 
bave directed her in the course she pursued, but 
a strong natural dictate of humanity. Yet why 
she should have been so affected in that case, it is 
difficult to say,—as it may be presumed she had 
witnessed scenes of cruelty, bloodshed and mur- 
der among the savage race, and in the savage 
family to which she belonged. Many of the ac- 
tions of Indians, we find on nearer acquaintance 
with them, are dictated by some of their strange 
superstitious notions. A dream, an unusual sight 
or sound, or some other trifle, they often believe 
to be connected with something which gives it 
importance. This is especially true of the men, 
whose dreams in their initiatory fasts decide some 
important point for life. 


We have no particular reason, however, to as- 
sign such a motive to Pocahontas, any more than 
to the celebrated Indian princess who figures so 
remarkably in the early history of New England; 
the wife of Mononotto, the Pequod sachem, 
whose refinement and dignity, as well as her hu- 
manity, excited the admiration of Governor Win- 
slow, familiar as he was with the manners of the 
English court. 

It was in the gloomy year when the little col- 
ony at Jamestown (the first which survived the 
trials of the settlement) was reduced to such suf- | 
ferings by the scarcity of food, that Smith, with 
the determination of relieving them, ventured 
among the Indians in the interior, and after pro- 
ceeding up James river in a boat, left it with his 
companions at the landing, and went on toward 
the dwelling of Powhattan. ‘This would, proba- 
bly, have appeared only a bold step, if he had met 
with no difficulty; bat we are so prone to judge 
of an act by its consequences, that when we see 
him falling into a snare, laid on a rock, and a 
war-club raised to dash out his brains, we are, 
ready to call him inconsiderate and rash. He ap-| 
peared to have retained his presence of mind 
through all his dangers, and by happy expedients 
twice obtained a short reprieve, viz: by showing 
the savages his pocket compass, and by sending 
to Jamestown for medicine to cure a sick Indian. 
These and other circumstances may have had 
their influence op the feelings of the young prin- 
cess. But, whatever was the cause, she behaved 
like a heroine; and not in one case only, or to- 
ward a single individual. By a timely message, 
sent no doubt with great personal risk, she warn- 

ed the infant colony of the murderous plots of the 
savages. 

Through her intercession, an English 
named Henry Spilman, was saved from death, 
and afterwards rendered the colonists much ser- 
vice. So strong was the friendship of Pocahon- 
tas for the whites, that she left her home and re- 
sided with the Patamowekes, whose sachem, Ja- 
pazas, was a friend of Smith's, that she might not 
witness the death of English prisoners, whom she 


could no longer rescue from the bloody hands of 


her father. Strange as it may seem, however, 
she was sold by that sachem to Captain Argall 
for a copper kettle; as he thought her father’s at- 
tachment to her might prevent him from prose- 
cuting his bitter persecutions of the colony. Her 
father sought to recover her; but before any ar- 
rangement was made for the return of the inte- 
resting captive, she gave her consent to marry an 
Englishman named Rolfe, who had long before 
contracted an affection for ber. 


The character of Powhattan is a very marked | 
His attachment to his daughter alone| 


one. 


the charge of being without natural affection. 


boy, 


ness the ceremony, sent a deer skin to Pocahon-! 
tas, and another to her husband, and maintained 
thereafter the most friendly terms with the colo- 
nists. 

Yet Powhattan refused to give his younger! 
daughter in marriage to Governor Dale, though 
solicited by him and her sister; saying to the mes- 
senger: 

* Go back to your governor, and tell him that 
I value his love and peace, which, while I live, 1 
will keep. ‘Tell him that | love my daughter as 


my life; and though I have many children, I have! 


none like her. 
not live; 
her. 1 hold it not a brotherly part to take away 
two children at once.”’ 


If I could not see her, | would 


Pocahontas received the name of Rebecca. 


In 1616 she made a voyage to England with her) 


husband, 


tention. 


where she was received with much at- 
Her husband had just been appointed to 
an office in the colony, and was preparing to re- 
turn, when she died, at the ave of twenty-two.— 
Her only child, a son, was educated by his uncle 
in Virginia; and his daughter was the ancestor of 
the Randolphs, and several other principal fami- 
lies of the State. 
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THE ERRING. 
BY AMANDA WESTON. 


Look on thy erring brother! 
Pass him not coldly by; 
But let the kindness of the heart, 
Beam from the speaking eye. 
He has wandered from the narrow path, 
And the world is proud and cold; 
Wouldst thou gently lead the wanderer 
Back to the Shepherd’s fold? 


Chide him not for his errors ;— 
He knows that he has erred, 

And his heart has oft been hardened 
By the stern, reproving word. 

He has borne reproach in silence, 
And answered scorn with scorn, 

As he would brave the whirlwind, 
Or the fierce wintry storm. 


What though his brow is darkened, 
And his heart seems stern and proud, 
And his eye gleams in defiance 
When he meets thee in the crowd ? 
Is he not still thy brother ? 
Offer him a brother’s hand, 
And see if he will not grasp it, 
And its meaning understand. 


Speak to him as a brother, 
Calmly, but tenderly;— 
He will listen to thy counsel, 
He will turn and follow thee; 
And it may be, through life’s trials, 
Its sorrows and its fears, 


His hand will gently guide thee 
Onward, in after years. 


Look on thy erring brother! 
Pass him not coldly by, 
But let the kindness of the heart 
Beam from the speaking eye. 
He has wandered from the narrow path, 
And the world is proud and cold ;— 
Be it thine to lead the wanderer 
Back to the Shepherd’s fold. 


pan pecewe pape 


i 





and it is a still higher virtue. 


‘cere, but they are not simple; 
ease with others, and others are not at ease with 
|them; 


and if I give her to you, I shall never see| 


_ber of recoveries 22 more; 


Simplicity is an uprightness of soul that has no| 
would be enough to vindicate the red race from|reference to self; it is different from sincerity, 


unwilling to appear what they are not; they are 
always thinking of themselves, measuring their 
words, recalling their thoughts, and reviewing 
their actions, from the fear that they have done 
too much or too little. ‘These persons are sin- 


they are not at 


they are not free, ingenuous, natural; we 
prefer people who are less correct, less perfect, 
and who are less artificial. This is the decision 
of man, and it is the judgment of God, who would 
not have us so oecupied with ourselves, and thus, 
as it were, always arranging our features in a 
mirror. — Fenelon. 


cineca efeimiais 
SECRET PRAYER. 
Think you that temples built of stone, 
And-blest by priestly hand, 
Are more peculiarly His own, 


More reverence demand? 
Go to thy closet, shut the door, 
And all thy mercies ponder o’er; 
Thine all pervading God is there, 
He loves to answer secret prayer. 
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Report of the Reniedieanils Hospital for the 
Insane for the year 1847.—The report of Dr. 


Kirkbride contains the usual amount of interest- 


ing matter, and manifests a steady increase in the 


advantages flowing Trom the excellent institution 
over which he presides. 


The number of admissions during the past year 
are 75 more than the previous year, and the num- 


the average number 
under care during the whole year has risen from 
173 to 185, and the number at the close of the 
year 27 more than last reported. 

Several important improvements in the already 


spacious buildings have been effected during the 


year, and the surrounding grounds have been 
beautified and rendered still more attractive for 
the inmates. 


Lectures on various interesting branches of 


‘science, principally demonstrative, have been de- 


livered during the season by the resident physi- 
‘cian, Dr. John Curwen, and the effect of these 
\upon the insane mind, in inducing pleasing and 
| profitable trains of thought, and taking the atten- 
\tion from insane hallucinations, are highly spoken 
of. 

Teachers and companions for the patients have 
also been provided, and the advantages of pro- 
perly qualified persons of this description, in dif- 
fusing contentment amongst the insane, and by 
/mild and judicious means calming the excited and 
‘turbulent, are warmly commended by Dr. Kirk- 
| bride. 
| There is another subject treated of in this re- 
|port, which we do not remember to have seen 
|noticed particularly in any of its predecessors, viz. 


|The proper provision for the habitually intemper- 
jate. 


The opinion of one who has been long investi- 
gating the subject of insanity, upon the question 


We see many peo-| \of the treatment of this afflicted portion of our 
He at first opposed her marriage, but afierwards|ple who are sincere without being simple; they! fellow-beings, and upon the connection which 
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sometimes exists between insanity and the indul-| quently found in our hospitals for the insane, for tentions, and where society would be protected 
gence of an uncontrollable desire for strong drink, admission into which they clearly can have no just from those, who, with little care for the result, are 


claim. not only ruining themselves, but destroying every 
i deserves to be seriously ; ‘ ) t stroying 
is peculiarly valuable, and “| The moral effect produced on other patients in good prospect of their families. The detention 


pondered. | the wards, by the presence of such individuals, is should be legalized, and not terminated but upon 

We do hope that some of our benevolent rea-| almost always unhappy; they cannot legally be a proper medical or judicial investigation, and not 

ders will second the views so well expressed in|detained but for a short period; they are com- regulated in any respect by the wishes of the pa 
monly indignant at the restraints which are neces- tient or his friends. 

sarily imposed on them, and when discharged, 

they return to their homes only to renew the 


question before them. same sceyes of debauchery and outrage. Insane 


Provision for the Habitually Intemperate.— patients object most strongly and reasonably to 
This subject is one of deep interest to the philan- such associates, and with great justice, protest 


thropist, and is constantly brought to the notice against diseases being oop eren a per oom Vice, tle doubt but that many good citizens would be 
of those who have charge of hospitals for the in- and misfortune with wilful debasement; claiming, 


annually restored to society; and where perma- 
sane, by the frequent applications for the admis-| With truth, that although insanity is a heavy afflic-| nent reformation was found to be impracticable, 


sion of improper cases of this description, by the|tion, it brings with it no reproach, and its acts individuals would be kept from habitual debase- 
difficulty which frequently exists in determining sully n0 one with dishonor. ment, their families saved from ruin, and society 
whether the individual should be admitted or not,| There is another class, however, much more protected from violence and disorder. It is a 
and the earnest appeals for advice in reference to numerous, too, than is generally supposed, for field for labor worthy of the active benevolence 
this unfortunate class of persons. whom advice is frequently solicited, and whose of the age 
Although the frequency of intemperance as a|C@ses, On Many accounts, are possessed of great 
direct cause of insanity, may occasionally have 'terest. lhey differ in nearly every respect from at c he W. 
been over-rated, still the records of this and of those previously relerred lo, except an uncontrol i ec es Yne of the best editors the est 
most other institutions of a similar character, lable fondness for stiunulants, and a moral weak- —— Revie w could ever boast, and one of the 
show conclusively that even in this way, it is a Ness which prevents their resisting the slightest mee brillicnt writers of the passing hour, a a 
prominent and fearful one, the diseases of no less temptation. ; a Aberdeen. One of the editors of a 
than 66 out of 663 men who have been received) When not under the influence of the habit, they — ca journal: wase baker in Elgin; —" 
here, being clearly attributable to this cause alone. | are fully sensible ol us enormity, and of the re- oe : ” aan ee on - hres weaver 
If we could record all the cases which were pro- | sults sure to follow from its continuance, are = sCit a 5 os ec i a iiness was a 
duced by it indirectly, by the ill health which it) #xXlous to reform, and willing to submit to almost — am. aS - a ~~ nee in 
engenders, by the loss of property and of charac-|4My privation to effect that object. ‘These are ‘ondon ae ob a aoe. a a “) aah . 
ter, the family difficulties which it excites, the ac-/frequently persons of high standing in the com-| War & Walthmaker in ; ote : aan oe 
tivity given by it to the worst passions and vices, unity, possessed of wealth and every worldly = . rch, bys r y Mises wl gre .  Odllene 
the silent grief over long-cherished hopes, and the comfort that could be desired. No business or - a. - andon | saint ‘ nr j , : o ne 
deep mortification of sensitive and refined minds profession ig exempt, not even ministers of the a — ae oer @ seacier * 1 Bi. : ; - 
which result from it,—its effects on others besides Gospel. I rom the histories given by patients or Re: ne _— ae the London an catia in 
the victim of the habit, on parents, wives, children their friends, it is common to learn that the suf- are =v om £ Hn . ot cones ot a - 
and friends, the number to whom intemperance ferer is a man of liberal education, ample wealth, | - sega om , per a the rie ~~ iron he in 
is assigned as a direct cause in our tables, would Surrounded by an affectionate and devoted family, Cloke. HL, - Maderaate ahead —_" my ee 
but feebly portray the proportion of those who in-| happy in all his domestic relations, and respected | B wy kk Majesty § ere. aa ruggis 
directly, but not less certainly, owe to it their in-,' the community; himself a truly benevolent man, |!" anff; Joseph Hume was a sailor; | nin Beas’ 
sanity, as well as their other sources of permanent 4¢live in works of charity, and ever ready to as-jte Ye vane ae a — 
sorrow and domestic wretchedness. sist the suffering, yet, with all this, an uncontrol- se a a q Adie — yee 
Where real insanity is the result of intemper- lable fondness for stimulation is destroying every- pes : P “a man > WX ‘ce one ee yas 
ance, a hospital for the insane is unquestionably thing; domestic happiness is gone, worldly ruin) é ° aoe 1e seg ae rkney, age his 
the proper place for the victim of this wide-spread 8 impending, impaired health begins to fore- - ts y ower - . oon the Ultima 
vice, and when mania-a-potu—which ought never Shadow the coming destruction of a good consti- iule.—North of Scotlan azette. 
to be received into an institution for the insane— tution, and the future is even darker than the mpi 
terminates in insanity, as it occasionally does, the Present. ; : 
same destination is then proper for the wretched, Such cases do occasionally enter a hospital for 
sufferer, whose case is likely to be of long stand- the insane, and their good qualities of head and 
ing, and the recovery always doubtful. heart render their presence quite unobjectionable; | 
“An uncontrollable fondness for, and indulgence but there is much in the discipline of such institu- 
in, ardent spirits or other stimulants, with the tons not pleasant to them, and the society they to ameliorate their situation by cultivating their 
usual results of such a course, are oceasionally there aoeee- aye vA ns tiresome, so that mental faculties. In pursuit of his favorite work 
only symptoms of insanity, coming on in the pro- |they are likely to leave before their reformation he sacrificed a large part of his fortune; but at 
gress of the case, often in individuals of the most ,'S complete. : . length his plans received the favor of government, 
correct habits, who had never before manifested When the pecuniary means of sag nlontn 8M) and an institution was founded under his diree- 
such a propensity, and disappearing as the other Ple, detached cottages, a apartments disconnect- tion, which acquired an extensive celebrity. He 
symptoms of insanity are removed. In these in- ed with the regular wart 8, may be advantageously died Feb. 17,1837. ‘The chief peculiarity of the 
dividuals, of course, this peculiarity offers no rea- used; but only a limited number could thus’ be Pestalozzian system is, that the pupil is taught to 
son for interfering with the ordinary disposition provided for, and then not under all the cireum- acquire a knowledge by his own exertions, rather 
of such cases. stances most favorable for a thorough reform. , 


. , (than from the dictation of a teacher. He is led 
‘There are, however, other and quite numerous A certificate that the applicant for admission | step by step, by a series of questions, and thus 
classes of habitual drinkers, who are not suitable |“ is insane,” signed by a respectable graduate of finds out things for himself. 
subjects for a hospital for the insane, but for! medicine, is required here, and, it seems to me, i 
whom some special provision should be made on should be everywhere, preparatory to the adinis or : 
their own account, and still more for the sake of sion of a patient into a hospital for the insane.— Physic for ill-humor.—A sensible woman of 
their families and friends, and for the peace and This one regulation, of itself, will exclude most the Doctor’s acquaintance (the mother of a young 
quiet of the community. of the ** habitually intemperate,” and although a family) entered so far into his views on this sub- 
One of these classes is composed of individuals | few do enter as monomaniacs, the number is com- ject, that she taught her children, from their 
whose intemperance leads to acts of outrage paratively small. Commonly, the stay of these earliest childhood, to consider ill-humor as a dis- 
against society, and brings grief and terror into cannot be insisted on for a sufficiently long pe-|order to be cured by physic. Accordingly, she 
quiet families, with ruin to their worldly pros- riod, and reformation is rarely the result of the had always small doses ready; and the little pa- 
pects, but who seein to care little for reformation, attempt. tients, whenever it was thought needful, took 
and for whose acts insanity cannot be pleaded as| For all these different cases some provision! rhubarb for the crossness. No punishment was 
an excuse. The seclusion of these persons brings should be made, a retreat provided, where those required. Peevishness or ill-temper and rhubarb 
temporary improvement, but nothing more, and) who are anxious to reform should be surrounded | were associated in their minds always as cause 
if allowed, they would, for limited periods, be fre-|by every influence likely to second their good in-|and effects. — The Doctor. 
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the latter part of the following extract, which we | 

Such an institution should be under the direc- 
tion of a well educated and judicious physician, 
who should treat his patients as laboring under 
disease; and with kindness and firmness, a com 
bination of medical and moral means, there is lit- 


have quoted entire, in order to place the whole 


— “7eoerr 





Pestalozzi.—Henry Pestalozzi was a Swiss 
gentleman of wealth and learning, who is soine- 
what celebrated for having introduced 2 new 
system of educating the young. Witnessing the 
wretchedness of the peasantry, he became anxious 
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A friend, who has kept an account of the) 2nd mo. 17th, 1838. | 2nd mo. 5th, 1840. Thermometer 4 degrees 
weather for some years past, has kindly furnished| 12th mo. 27th, 1839. below zero at sun rise. 
7 ae ‘ . Ist mo. 17th, 1840. 2nd mo. 10th, 1840. Marked contrast—sultry, 
us with the following statistics, which will be in- Ist mo. 4th, 1841. with showers, as in the 4th month. 
teresting to many of our readers, and prove use-) Winter of 1841 and ‘42 not closed. | 2nd mo. 23rd, 1840. ‘Thermom. in the shade 
ful as a matter for reference. Closed to the bar, opposite Spruce street, Ist at 3 P. M. 68 degree.s Gooseberry and currant 
mo. 10th, 1343. bushes out in leaf. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER, 
From 1835, inclusive, up to and including the year 1847. 


Fairly closed 2nd mo. 9th, 1843. Sth wo. 13th, 1840. Tremendous rain—a level 
Closed, as far down as Callowhill street, Ist} of 2 inches having fallen in 12 hours. 




























mo. 26th, 1844. 11th mo. 14th, 1840. Heavy thunder storm, 
S |B |EP TE [32 | = Closed, for several hours, 12th mo. 21st, 1845.| with something like the shock of an earthquake. 
R |¢- |s3t - 2 ; - : . ? 41 
gs lets ss | we 3 Fairly closed 12th mo. 23rd, 1845, A meteor is said to have fallen near Walnut and 
#2 |29 | $3 23 S Not closed since last date, except some distance | Schuy!kill Fifth streets, where it exploded with a 
Years. | Ex $4 Es | 34 4 up the river. loud noise and strong sulphurous smell. 
22 |f a® i~2 5 . | 2 .6 . Gres _ 
| eo lz | 323] Fe = I also append a few extracts from my ‘Notes,’| ; : ot eg 90 Great snow storm—depth 
[53 |g. [sce] gz $ os Cilions: (on a level near 18 inches. 
|= 8 - Sela Sse = — ; , Ist mo. 7th, 1841. Thermometer in shade at 
1835 $a 39 s3l10- a1 Th: 3rd mo. Sth, 1836, We have had constant!» on 56 dearees. 
1836! 73 o7 100 93 | 32 115 sleighing, with ~ exception of four or five days, 3rd mo. 31st, 1841. Jt is stated that more rain 
1837| 73/15) 88] 30 | 56/17 ever since the 9th of Ist mo. last—a period of) has fallen during this month, than any correspond- 
1838! 81 15 | 96 20 38 1 eight weeks—during which time snow fell on SiX\i 4 one for 20 years 
ee o v0 | e | ie a : a } = : oS. J 
1839| 107| 14 | 121} 25 | 76 | 22: First-days Se ee _ 4th mo. 30th, 1841. The valuable correspon- 
1840] 76| 40 |116| 27 | 84 |22 4th mo. 13th, 1836. Snow fell in New York! gent of the U.S. Gazette, C. P., states that there 
1841 gg | 49 138! 32 | 74 |24 to the depth of we , ‘have been but twenty sunshiny days for the past 
1942 04| 44 |138| 20 | 51 |209| 156 6th ne. Oth, 1836. Rain has fallen every day | ihree months. 
Steal aelee \s90! a2: | 73 | 295 since the 24th ultimo, inclusive; twelve days of it| 5th mo. 5th, 1841. Heavy frost—peaches near- 
1844] 104) 29 | 133| 22 | 53 | 208| 156 being a very cold N. E. storm; during the whole ly all destroyed. 31st, frost. 
1845 98| 25 |123| 27 | 70 | 220 - time the sun has been visible but twice, and then | 11th mo. 12th, 1841. Warm showers, with a 
1846] 90] 33 |128| 22 | 81 |226| 139 a a a aes Tt apenas ‘rainbow about 4 o’clock, after which, though clear, 
aoe Se eee ee bth mo. % ° ; rermometer fell from); ji¢htened nearly the whole evening 
1847! 32) 94 |126| 20 | 69 | 215) 150 9 ais it lig y e evening. 
: : 4 deg. down to 70, in four hours time, being an ; 
Making an average for the past th rteen years ema of 6 degrees an hour. ; ° | 1st mo. 24th, 1842. Great change in weather; 
about as follows— | 4th mo. 23rd, 1836. Snow, for eight hours. several days past the thermometer ranging in the 
81| 35 |116| 23 | 62 |201| 164 | Sth mo. 8rd, 1837. Great change—thermo- shale, at se _ 44 . = ro — 
snking § : ; at 9, 12 and 3 o'clock, it stood thus: 23, 27. 
Average for the years 1835 and 1836 appears meter sinking 20 deg. in 22 minutes! F ede ieee 
a : ” 8th mo. 6th, 22nd, 23rd, 1837. Frost seen in| 2nd mo. 4th, 1842. Thermometer 65 deg. at 
63| 28 | 91| 17 | 37 |145| 220 | many parts of the State. 30 clock—heavy rain in night, with thunder and 
Vhile that for 1846 and 1847 has t bout | Ist mo. 5th, 1838. Very warm, with showers, lightning. ‘There = Gow 6 suger maple tree in 
While that for onc RG RSGE SSAC | nested tea bondi seldlice. Broad street, near Chesnut, in full blossom. 
61 | 64 [1254 21 | 75 [221] 144 | eth mo. 14th, 1838. Thermometer in the sun} 79d mo. 16th, 1842. Remarkably low tide in 
Showing a striking contrast in reference to the | stood at 139 degrees. Delaware river—aiso in Christiana creek, leaving 


increase of the number of cloudy and stormy days! 7th mo. 31st, 1838. This is stated, on good ® rock a foot above water which has not been 
of latter years; though from the following table, | authority, to have beem the hottest 7th month a for 40 years. i 3 

for which I am indebted to the record kept at the have had since 1807, a period of 31 years. 2nd mo. 26th, 1842. Honeysuckles and Goose- 
Pennsylvania Hospital, we do not discover a cor-| gif mo, 31st, 1838. Continuation of a more berries out in leaf at Burlington, N. J. 
responding increase in the quantity of rain, if We | ay cessive and extensive drought than bas been 3rd mo. 8rd, 1842, Unprecedented wealher— 
except the year 1841, during which it is said more |; ,5wn at this season of the year for between 30 thermometer in shade, at 3 o'clock, 74 deg. 

fell than has fallen in any one year for the past|.44 40 years,—some of the farmers state that 3rd mo. 4th, 1842. Still very warm—people 


eighteen years. Heol Sikina: inh aay dei Uae alee wee? ‘sitting about in their bouses without fire, and with 
‘ 5 i 8 f Ott Srd and 4th, 1888, Very heavy frosts; |*"®,20r? 2” windows open ! 

In 1830 there fell 49 in.| In 1839 ere oe £3 in. . poate killed = y y ’| 6th mo. 11th, 1842. Very cold—thermometer 
1831 ere 1840 o te a ae lower than it has been any day in this month for 
1832 “« 39 1841 99 ~—| = Ast mo. 7th, 1839. A strange compound for the Jast six or seven years. 

1833 « 48 1842 » the winter season—rain, thunder, and a rainbow.| 6th mo. 12th, 1842. Heavy frost, with ice. 
1834 “ 84 1843 “ 49 : 


| Ist mo. 26th, 1839. Tremendous rain, causing! 7th mo. Ist, 1842. Most terrific thunder storm: 
1835 “ 39 1844 ae a heavier freshet than has been known for many rain pouring in torrents; streets overflowed; great 
1836 “ 42 1845 “ 40 years—even exceeding that of 1822—destroying |destruction of property in cellars and basement 
1837 “« 39 1846 pe 44 bridges, rail roads, carrying away houses, and /stories, particularly in the vicinity of Fourth and 
1838 “ = 1847 40 'drowning a number of persons; loss of property| Market streets, from one of which several persons 
jalmost incalculable. Canal boats, on the Schuyl-|narrowly escaped with their lives. 
The following memoranda may possibly pos-|kill, floated up into the streets half a square from) 7th mo. 31st, 1942. Extraordinary change— 
sess interest for some of the readers of the Intel- ithe wharf—Beach and Ashton streets, for squares,morning very hot and sultry—shower about 2 
ligencer. ‘in length, covered with floating ice several inches |o’clock, after which the thermometer fell 25 deg. 


; . thick. \in one hour! 
Earliest snows of the season, from 1835 to 1847, 3rd mo. 3rd, 1839. From 10 o'clock last even-| 


; i : : : 23 8 j r 
inclusive. jing to the same hour this evening the thermome- | at res . en ae is now a honey 
llth mo. 22nd, 1835 | *11th mo. 15th, 1842/ter fell from 58 to 18 degrees. suckle out in leaf in my garden, some of the leaves 
| 


(Fractional parts of an inch omitted for brevity’s sake.) 


Saal “s ‘ = ‘ ‘of which measure nearly two inches in length; the 

a Ms a oe “ oa ee ‘ 3rd eee oo Phermometer still lower, buds of other shrubbery and bushes swollen almost 

10th * 29th, 1838 10th “ 30th, 1844 eing only deg. above zero. to bursting, although occupying a very exposed 

llth “ 10th, 1839 llth “ 9th, 1845; 4th mo. 11th and 12th, 1839. Great freshet— situation, without any protection from walls or 

llth “ 18th, 1840 lith “ 25th, 1846/™#"y of the wharves overflowed. At Easton the fences. 

10th * 17th, 1841 | lth “ 25th, 1847| Water rose 20 feet higher than usual, and at Pat-| 3rd mo. 17th, 1843. Strange assortment of ar- 

- ; \terson, N. J., it was higher than at any time since ticles to be seen in our goodly city this morning, 

Delaware river closed, opposite the city, Ist the year 1810. ‘consisting of shad, mellons, and snow. 

mo. 3rd, 1835. ; | 6th mo. Sth, 1839. Heavy frost in night—fires| 3rd mo. 31st, 1843. ‘This is stated to have 
And for the third time that season, 3rd mo. quite necessary. been the coldest ‘March’ for 41 years. 

4th, 1836. 8th mo. 30th, 1839. Very cold storm all day—) 6th mo. 9th, 1843. Excessively hot—therm. 
Ist mo. 2nd, 1837. fires quite necessary. \in shade, at 3 P. M., 91 degrees. 


® On the 11th and 12th days of the 6th month, 1842, 11th mo. 16th, 1839. A star has been visible! 8th mo. Sth, 1843. Tremendous rain, eausing 


enow fell in Harrisburg, as well as in various other parts —e this and several days previous, nearly all very heavy freshets in almost every direction.— 
of the State. ay. 


‘Darby bridge, and many others, swept away; mills 











and houses 

ed down various streams; a number of lives lost; 
cellars in the vicinity of Fourth and Market 
streets filled, (and much property destroyed) some 
of which have always, heretofore, escaped the! 
overflows that have taken place in that neighbor- 


hood. ‘The apalling scenes in some places beg- 
gared all description—the storm exceeded even 
that of 7th mo. Lst, last year. 


3rd mo. 15th and 16th, 1844. The storm of 
these two days is the first soaking rain we have 
had since the 17th of Ist mo. last. 

4th mo. 23rd. Thermometer in shade at noon 
72 degrees. 

9th mo. 23rd. Great change—on the 21st, at! 
2 P. M.. the thermometer stood at 86 degrees— 
on the 22nd, at sunrise, at 56! and at sunrise this| 
morning it had sunk to 46!! 

9th mo. 28th. Rain all day, evening and night, 
being the first soaking rain we have had since 
3rd mo. 16th last. 

11th mo. 25th. Very low tide in the Delaware 
river—a number of rocks which are rarely visible 
might be seen projecting near two feet out of the 
water, between Windmill island and the Jersey 
shore. 


~~ 


2nd mo. 15th, 1845. Heavy shower, with thun- 
der and lightning. 
2nd mo. 23rd. 
struck. 
3rd mo. 10th. Willow and apricot trees and 
gooseberry bushes out in leaf. | 
5th mo. 17th. Thermometer at 6 A. M. 41 
deg., and at sometime yesterday 71! 
5th mo. 30th. Frost and ice. 
7th mo. 15th. ‘Thermometer in some situations 


Do. do. several houses 


shade 104 degress! 
7th mo. 30th. There fell in Germantown, on} 
a level, 22 inches of rain in 40 minutes. 

10th mo. 11th. Summer clothing oppressive; 
thermometer 78 deg. in shade! 


in 


3rd mo. 25th, 1846. Tremendous freshet— 
Harrisburg bridges, that at Clark’s ferry, and that 
over the mouth of the Juniatta, and others, de- 
stroyed. 

6th mo. 22nd and 23rd. 

9th mo. 21st. Splendid aurora borealis. 

10th mo. 13th. ‘Tremendous storm, reaching 
from Philada. to Albany, doing much damage. 

llth mo. 23rd. The highest tide in the Dela- 
ware known for the last 20 years occurred on the 
13th of last month, when it was three feet higher 
than an average tide. The lowest for many years, 
vccurred to-day, exhibiting a difference of about 
12 feet. 

12th mo. 25th. Rain in the afternoon, descend- 
ing in showers as in the summer season. 


Frost and ice. 


Ist mo. 5th, 1847. Very warm—peach trees 
in bloom in Wilmington, N. C. 

2nd mo. 3rd. Heavy rain and terrible gale, 
unroofing many houses, throwing down chim-} 
neys, &c., and doing much injury to the ship- 
ping. } 

2nd mo. 28th. The moon has passed this 
month without a full—the first omission of the’ 
kind for 36 years. 

3rd mo. 26th.. Lightning, snow and hail, at 
different periods of the day. 


vicinity frozen over. 
4th mo. 21st and 22nd. Great contrast—ther- 
mometer at noon of both days 81 deg. | 
5th mo. 2nd. Frost and ice near the city. 
6th mo. 28th. 
five years, 
9th mo. 14th. First frost of the season. 
11th mo. 30th. Very cold. I have searched! 
back as far as 1837, inclusive, 
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torn from their foundations and float-| cold a day as this in any Eleventh month, and but of the other the price to be charged. The young 


four in any Twelfth month equal to it, and these 
were a trifle, and only a trifle colder, viz., 2 days 
in 1838, 1 day in 1841, and 1 in 1845.* 

12th mo. 2nd. Great change—the thermome- 
ter having fallen, between sunrise on the 30th ult. 
and sunrise this morning, 46 degrees, a period of 
48 hours. (See notes of 7th mo. 3ist, 1842, and 
9th mo. 23rd, 1844. 

7th. This day fifty-six years ago the Delaware 
had frozen over so hard the previous night, that 
horses and vehicles crossed it. 

llth. Sleavy showers as in summer. 

14th. Heavy showers and very warm—said to 
have been the warmest day in this month for up- 
wards of fifty years. ‘Thermometer in the shade 
at noon standing at 70 and 71 degrees. 

30th and 3ist. Dense fogs, almost, if not quite, 
unprecedented, causing great detention to travel- 
ling of every description. By a table prepared 
by our venerable fellow-citizen, Charles Peirce, 
we find there has been a remarkable nniformity 
of temperature for the past 56 years, never show- 
ing an average of less than 49 degrees, nor greater 
than 54—the former occurring in the year 1816, 
in which there was ice every month! 

This month has been characterized by more 
extensive and destructive floods to the south and 
west of us, than has probably ever been known 
before, sweeping away millions of property of va- 
rious kinds, and destroying a great number of 
lives ! 

At Nashville, steamboats were moored in the 
streets; while in numbers of the towns, in that 
section of country, boats were freely used as a 
means of communication of the inhabitants with 
each other. 

In Clermont county, Ky., a house was swept 
away with all its inmates, and eighteen out of 
thirty-two persons drowned. 

In the midst of all this desolation, we have re- 
mained unharmed by any disaster, and have been 
spared to pursue our various avocations in peace. 
Truly we have much to be thankful for. 

Philada., 2nd month, 1848. 


~~? 
PRAYER AND TRADE. 

We make the following extract from a letter 
from Mr. Hume, missionary at Bombay, to the 
editor of the Dayspring. Mr. Hume says there 
are abot 25,000 Parsees, or followers of Zoroas- 
ter, resident in Bombay, and that they constitute 
the most intelligent, enterprising and wealthy class 
of the native population. 

A few days since I had occasion to go into the 
shop of a Parsee, with whom I am considerably 
acquainted. It was in the afternoon, and I found 
him standing on the stepe of his shop, with bis 
face toward the setting sun, busily engaged in 
repeating his prayers. Many people were pass- 
ing along the street just before him; but this 
seemed to cause him no concern, unless when he 
had occasion to bow to some acquaintance.— 
When I turned to enter his shop, he gave me a 
very cordial salutation, bowing and waving his 
hand for me to enter, but all the time repeating 
his prayers as rapidly as ever. Perceiving that 


J. M. E. 








|no one was present in the shop to attend to me, 


he clapped his hands several times, making a loud 


| noise, the object of which seemed to be well un- 
4th mo. 19th. Very cold—brick ponds in the derstood by the family, as his son, a young man pr 


of about twenty years of age, came running into 
the shop. 


I asked him the price of the article which | 


fore-finger of the right hand, wrote upon the palm 


* Since preparing the above for publication I have seen 
it stated elsewhere, that this has been the coldest day in 


and cannot find as’ any 11th month for 58 years. 


+ 
4 
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man then came back and told what his father had 
said; but the price being extravagant | objected 
to it, and told him what I would give. The young 
man, not feeling at liberty to act on his own re- 
sponsibility, went and reported my offer to his 
father, who shook his head and again wrote on 
his hand, as before, a sum considerably less than 
that first mentioned. The young man again came 
and stated the price now asked; which being still 
very unreasonable, | was about to leave, but said 
| would give bim the sum offered at first, if he 
chose to take it. 

The young man again hastened to his father 
with my offer, and as he shook his head at this, I 
passed out at another door, leaving him repeating 
his prayers as busily as ever. While | remained, 
he appeared much interested in what was passing 
in the shop; and although praying with his face 
in an opposite direction, be every moment turned 
so far about as to catch a glance of us, and ob- 
serve what we were doing. 

The person here mentioned is an intelligent, 
shrewd business man; but, alas, how blind in re- 
gard to spiritual matters! He readily acknow- 
ledged that we are indebted to God for every 
thing; but I have often seen him, early in the 
morning, bowing reverently in succession to the 
different articles in his shop, muttering over some- 
thing at the same time. ‘This is done from a 
superstitious belief that it may secure him good 
|prices and prosperous business. — Ex. paper. 

2o6ee 7 
ISLAND OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

Captain Gelston, on his recent passage out, 
when in South latitude 33 30, longitude West 79 
15, writes thus: — 


We are now in the South Pacific Ocean, and as 
the sun was setting in as clear a sky as he ever 
left in the Western horizon, a little to the left of 
where he was retiring to his ocean bed might be 
seen, in the far distant South-Western view, a py- 
ramid of rocks, then distant from us seventy good 
sea miles. 

This was the last gaze we were taking of 
the Island of Juan Fernandez, the residence of 
that monarch described by Cowper, who “ruled 
over all he surveyed;"’ I mean the creat Alexan- 
der Silkirk, placed by Defoe in ihe person of 
Robinson, Crusoe, with his man Friday, on an- 
other island in the South Atlantic, called Ferdin- 
and De Norhono. We are now rapidly leaving 
this place of story and of song, and | purpose 
giving you a brief sketch of a visit made by our 
missionaries to that place so famed in history. 

About daylight of that day we first discovered 
the land, then about forty miles distant. The 
weather was pleasant and fine, and the wind was 
quite light, so that at 11 o'clock I judged the land 

jabout 25 miles off. However, having a new boat, 
the passengers beset me to allow them an oppor- 
tunity of setting foot upon the island. The boat 
was soon got over the side, and five of our male 
|passengers, with the mate and two men sprang 
into her, no doubt supposing that in a couple of 
‘hours they would stand upon land again, having 
been then eiglity-nine days on shipboard. But 
\landsmen make poor calculations at sea, as the 
‘sequel will show. 

So anxious were they to reach St. Juan, that 
ovisions were not thought of, although I had 
taken the precaution to fill a bucket with water, 
jand have it placed in the boat. Off they started 
tat half past 11 o’clock in the morning, without 


‘had come to purchase; when he, being in doubt, | dining, and they rowed hard to get to land.— 
Hottest day in this month for went and inquired of his father, who, with the|!Soon afier the boat shoved off we took a light 


breeze, and at sunset the good barque Whiton was 
off Cumberland Harbor. At this time might be 
‘seen, close under the land, and not yet into the 
‘harbor, our ship’s boat, still “toiling hard to get 









1 


to land; although the wind was not contrary, they|to life what Newton's law is to astronomy. Some- | 
had not reached the haven they sought. times men have a knowledge of it with regard to! 
And to wind up our story, Providence having |the world in general: they do not expect the outer 
favored us with a breeze, after they had made aj world to agree with them in all points, but are 
short visit on shore they reached the vessel in|vexed at not being able to drive their own tastes} 
safety about nine o'clock at night, as we were/|and opinions into those they live with. 
then close in with the land, and they had not a|ties distress them. They will not see that there! 
long distance to pull to reach us. Poor fellows, |are many forms of virtue and wisdom. Yet we 
they were almost exhausted, not having yet eaten | might as well say, ‘Why all these stars; why is this 
anything, and the pals of their hands were in\difference; why not all one star?” — 
one blister, (for every man had to work) so that} Many of the rules for people living together in| 
up to this time I hardly think they could write a| peace follow from the above, For instance, not 
legible account of their voyage. | think they have |to interfere unreasonably with others, not to ridi- 
learned, however, that pyramids of two thousand cule their tastes, not to question and re-question 
feet height, sometimes appear nearer at sea than | their resolves, not to indulge in perpetual com- 
they really are; and | have no hope of giving you| ment on their proceedings, and to delight in their 
another account of their excursions in a boat. |having other pursuits than ours, are all based up- 
Upon the island they found thirteen souls in all,jon a thorough perception of the simple fact, that 
in a state of deplorable poverty, without a parti-| they are not we. a \ . 
cle of household furniture of any description, not| Another rule for living happily with others is, 
even a chair, table, or bed. Two of these wretch- to avoid having stock subjects of disputation. It 
ed creatures were females. These miserable) mostly happens, when people live much together, 
Spaniards, made so by their own improvidence, that they come to have certain set topics, around 
were thus living upon an island that would reward | which, from frequent dispute, there is such a 
labor as bountifully as any part of the world, and| growth of angry words, mortified vanity, and the 
through their own slothfulness, suffering in the | like, that the original subject of difference be- 
midst of the means of plenty, if only a proper ef- jcomes a standing subject for quarrel; and there 
fort was put forth to obtain the necessaries and |is a tendency in all minor disputes to drift down 
comforts of life. The land is very rich, and yields |to it. . 
plentifully, so that more than two hundred bushels} Again, if people wish to live well together, they 
of potatoes can be gathered from a single acre, | must not hold too much to logic, and suppose 
and other things in proportion; yet these people |that everything is to be settled by sufficient rea- 


Diversi- | 


| . 
had only a patch fifteen feet square. ison. Dr. Johnson saw this clearly with regard 
Peaches are in plentiful abundance all over the|to married people, when he said, ‘Wretched would 
island, and strawberries also in their season.—|be the pair above all names of wretchedness, who 


Quinces also grow in large quantities. These|should be doomed to adjust by reason, every mor- 
luxuries were introduced by Lord Anson, and/jning, all the minute detail of a domestic day.’— 
now abound there very plentifully. The wild! But the application should be much more general 
goats, in countless droves, roam over the moun-| than he made it. 7 here is no time for such rea- 
tains, and are easily taken. Here also are to be|sonings, and nothing that is worth them. And 
found mules and horses in large numbers. ‘The| when we recollect how two lawyers, or two politi- 
missionaries saw all these playing among the hills, | cians, can go on contending, and that there is no 
and some of them in use by the Spaniards. Three|end of one-sided reasoping on any subject, we; 
of them are Americans, who had run away from shall not be sure that such conteation is the best 
whale ships; and these three performed all the | mode for arriving at truth: but certainly it is not! 
work, while the lazy Spaniards reaped the benefit. the way to arrive at good temper. {| 
Fish may be procured in large quantities with} If you would be loved as a companion, avoid 
a little trouble. One boat obtained, in a shortjunnecessary criticism upon those with whom you 
space of time, enough to last our large family as live. ‘The number of people who have taken out. 
many days as they would keep. They are excel- judges patents for themselves is very large in any| 
lent and of various kinds, similar to our cod and|society. Now, it would be hard for a man to live, 
rock-bass. Lobsters are also numerous, and easily | with another who was always criticising his ac: 
taken. The goats are better than our veal, andjtions, even if it were kindly and just criticism.— 
are caught from the backs of borses by a rope/It would be like living between the glasses of a 
called a “lasso,” thrown around their necks.—/|microscope. But these self-elected judges, like 
They are also shot. We obtained three, and | their prototypes, are very apt to have the per-| 
found them most excellent. isons they judge brought before them in the guise 
The island is about thirteen miles long, and/of culprits. 
four wide, and is in the latitude of 33 degrees 43) 
minutes South, and 78 degrees, 58 West from |\cism above alluded to, is that which may be called, 
Greenwich. On approaching its shores it appears |criticism over the shoulder. ‘Had | been consult-| 
like a stupendous, barren pile of rocks, lifting up|ed’—'Had you listened to me’—‘But you alw 
their heads over two thousand feet from the ocean, | will"—and such short scraps of sentences, may 
splintered and thrown apart by the earthquakes of| remind many of us of dissertations which we have 
these regions. Shocks of earthquakes are con-|suffered and inflicted, and of which we cannot) 
tinually occurring along the coast of Chili and |eall to mind any soothing effect. 
Peru, and are as common as thunder is with us.) Another rule is. not to let familiarity swallow! 
These shocks reach the islands all along the coast, up all courtesy. Many of us have a habit of say-| 
and are often attended with great loss of life as ing to those with whom we live such things as we 
weil as of property.— Boston Paper. : 


| 


; a4 
One of the most provoking forms of the criti-| 


ays) 


\say about strangers behind their backs. There! 


EO —— \is no place, however, where real politeness is of| 
THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. more value than where we mostly think it would) 


In the first place, if people are to live happily | be superfluous. You may say more truth, or 
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we know, infinite): but still we become familiar 
with the upper views, tastes, and tempers of our 
associates; and it is hardly in man to estimate 
justly what is familiar to him. In travelling along 
at night, as Hazlet says, we catch a glimpse into 
cheerful-looking rooms, with light blazing in them, 
and we conclude, involuntarily, how happy the in- 
mates must be. Yet there is heaven and hell in 
those rooms, the same heaven and hell that we 
have known in others. — Friends in Council. 





QUEEN'S CLOTH. 
byw ADAMS has just opened 1 case of Queen’s 
Cloth, full one yard and a half in width, in assorted 
mode and cloth colors, similar to a lot of last year—con- 
sidered very desirable by Friends. 
Also, 4-4 Dressed Book Muslin Hdkfs.—(very fine)—at 
25 cents—about half price. 
NEW STORE, No. 79 Arch st. between 2nd and 3rd, 
north side. es 3mo. 11—50 3t. 
NEW STORE 
FOR PLAIN GOODS, 
No. 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side. 


CHARLES ADAMS 
NVITES attention to his assortment of DRY GOODS, 
many of which have been selected with especial refer- 
ence to the wants of Friends. ‘The stock is fresh, and in- 
cludes the best variety of quite Plain and Medium Styles, 


|of such articles as are most desirable; comprising materials 


for DRESSES AND CLOAKS, SHAWLS, GLOVES 
AND HOSIERY, DRESSED BOOK MUSLINS AND 
HANDKERCHIEFS, BLACK SILKS, LINENS, AND 
FURNISHING GOODS generally, &c., &c., &c., partic- 
ulars of which need not be advertised. Prices are low, and 
will give satisfaction. 

is HUNT’S PLAIN BLANKET SHAWLS, the 
largest and best article in the market. Also medium style 
long do. 

Philada. lst month 11th, 1848.—tf. 42. 





FURNISHING GOODS. 
\ E have been making considerable alteration in our 
Store, and are now prepared to offer a large and ex- 
tensive assortment of new and well selected Furnishing 
Goods, at the lowest cash prices. 
Blankets, Quilts, and Counterpanes ; 
Barnsley and Irish Sheetings and Pillow Linens; 
Damask Table Linens, Cloths and Napkins; 
Diapers, Super. Huckaback Towels and ‘Towelling ; 
Irish Linens of the approved makes; 
Shirting and Sheeting Musline, Flannels, &c. &e. 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Very neat and medium styles Ginghams; 
Do. do. Mouslins de Laine; 
Plain colors Goats’ Hair, Mohair, and Peruvian Lustres; 
Alpacas of all shades, Silk and Wool Armures; 
Mode Thibet Shawls, Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls ; 
Bound Shawls, Sealskin and Blanket do.: 
India Silk do., Barcelona do., and Handkerchiefs; 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Cap Crape, Lisse and 
Blond, &c., &c., &e. 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
2mo. 19.—tf. 47. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
7 IMBER & DICKINSON, No. 19 North Fourth St., 
K have opened and offer for sale an entire new stock of 
Hats and Caps, made and trimmed in the latest style, 
the materials of which having been purchased exclusively 
for Cash, they are prepared to furnish any article in their 
line on the most reasonable terms. 

EMOVAL.—EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., informs his 
R friends and customers that he has removed from No. 
34 to No. 19 North Fourth St., nearly opposite his former 
place of business; and having for more than twenty years 
paid particular attention to the manufacture of Plain Hats, 
feels confident that his experience in this branch of busi- 
ness will enable him to give his customers entire satisfae- 
ion. 2mo. 5—tf. 45 


G. & H. TAGG, 
Ss, . corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 








it , . RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
together, they must not fancy, because they are rather speak out more plainly, to your associates,| / ‘1 rd ’ 


thrown together now, that all their lives have |but aan less courteous than you do to strangers. 

been exactly similar up to the preeent time, that _ Again, we must not expect more from the 80- 
they started exactly alike, and that they are to be|ciety of our friends and companions than it can 
for the future of the same mind. A thorough/give; and especially must not expect contrary 
conviction of the difference of men is the great|things. It is somewhat arrogant to talk of tra- 
thing to be assured of in social knowledge: it is/velling over other minds (mind being, for what 





L\. goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 


de Laines and Chintzes; mode, brown, and black Alpacas, 
very low; Swiss, Mull, Cambric, and other dress Muslins, 
in all varieties; black and small plaid Silks; Linens and 
Flannels of the best makes; Muslins and Furnishing Goods 
always on hand. 
N. B. Trimmings, in great varieties, low. 
10mo. 23.—tf. 30. 
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